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he Persians made themselves important in world history with the 
establishment of the Achaemenid Empire in the sixth century 
b.c.e. Their rise and center of power was from the province of Fars 
(Pars/Persis) in the south western region of the íranian plateau. Con- 
sequently in the Greek sources, the body of water that bordered this 
province came to be known as the Persian Gulf. The use of ethnic 
names for bodies of water certainly presumes either that group's dom- 
inance of the landmass or its seafaring activity. For the Persian Gulf, 
both are true. The Persian Gulf, however, has been less studied in terms 
of its economic importance and as a unit before the eighth century 
c.e. than other bodies of water. The reason for this is that most of our 
evidence, be it textual or archaeological, has come from the period in 
which the Abbasids made the Persian Gulf an important economic 
center. This essay attempts to discuss the importance of the Persian 
Gulf and its economic relationship with the province of Fars and East 
Asia before the eighth century c.e. There were voyages on the Persian 
Gulf in antiquity as far back as the Sumerian period. However, I would 
like to suggest that the amount of trade on the sea suddenly accelerated 
in Latě Antiquity as a direct result of the conflicts between the major 
centralized empires: Persian and Roman. Furthermore, this accelera- 
ti on in trade is demonstrated by the enormous output of Sasanian sil- 
ver coinage. The essay be will divided into four sections: the province 
f Fars as an economic center, the Persian Gulf economy, Persians in 
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Kast Asia, and the nontextual evidence tor rrade, whtc.h vvilí he i.hvit.K:ď 
into two parts, ihe ntunismatic evidence and rhe epigraphieal evideiKr 



Tni- Provinci; o i-' Fars 

As the Achaemenid Persians (550-330 li.cií.) rose to torní an empire 
ťrom the province oť Fars, the Sasanian Persians (224-651 c.i,.) alsu 
rose to power ťrom the samé province in the third century c:.t. rhe 
province oť Fars was not only their homehind hut also their religiotis 
center, as evidenced by their surviving monuments, and was located 
near the Persian Gulť. The urbanization project by the Parthians and 
then the Sasanians brought about an inílux ot population ťrom other 
parts oť the lranian plateau. Forced migration ťrom the Near East also 
brought about a rise in population. 1 Láteř Islamic sources as well as 
Middle Persian sources attcsr to the intense interest in the city-buildtng 
projects of the Persian kings. The Šahrestamha 1 Erán.Wir (The Provine w/ 
Capitak ofĚránšahr) 2 ís a Middle Persian text naming cities throughout 
Central Asia, the lranian Plateau, Mesopotamia, and the Near East, 
and gives us a good view oť this Persian campaign. Many ot the íahres- 
tans, which may he translated as " provine ial capitals" or major cities. 
are said to háve heen built by the Sasanian kings, ot rebuilt by them, 
t.hus receiving the kings' names. í Persian Muslim historians, such as 
Hamza al-Isťahani, also supply a long Jist oť cities built by the various 
Sasanian kings that corrobonit.es the Šahrcstánihá i Eranšahr.* 

Some of the cities established by the Sasanian kings were along car- 
avan routes that started ťrom lraq and went through Fars to Kerman 
and India. Meanwhile ports were also established on the Persian Gulf 
coast for trade. But beťore discussing the importancc of Fars as a tradine 
center, one must also discuss the imporrant com móditi es produced in 



1 For a fíood disaission of rhis building ucti viry duriiifí this period sec N. V. Pií-iilev- 
skaia, Les vilie.s da létal ironiím aux JJjik/ucs Jxíríhe a sassanide (Puris: 1963). 

- I, Markwart and G. Messina, eds., A Cfltaíoguť of the Pryvináal Cupital* of the Eranšah 
(Róme: Pontiticio Istirutn Bihlico, H)(i);T. naryace, The Suhrcstimiha i KrámVár (Mazda 

Puhlishers, 2002). 

' For exainple, Weh-Ardaxshir, Ardaxshii-Xwarrah, Kran-XwarraivShabulu, Be<n;i- 

buhr, Weh-Andiog-Shabuhr. 

* The buildini! nf these cities has hcen aseribed to Ardaxshir l: Wahisht-Ardeshir, 
Rani-Ardeshir, Ram-Mehrc-Ardcshir, Bud-Ardashir, Butn-Ardashir, Ansha-Ardashir, Bah 
man-Ardashir, Ardashir-Xorrah, Meli-Ardashir. Harmshir, Hujastan-Wajar (this would he 
Wazar, sine- he menrions that rhis city wns rhe center oť the rradens and biisinessincn). 
Biíb-Ardashir. S. H.Taqizadch, ed., Kiwh tarikh siní multik til-ard uui-anbiya (Berlin: 1 <)2 1 ), 
n. 44. 
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the province itself. In terms of local products, early Muslim historians 
and geographers give us a panoramic view of the resources of Fars in 
the Islamic period, which may serve as examples for the pre-Islamic 
period. This province was noted mainly for its linen, wool, cotton, and 
perfume, and especially its brocades and carpets. 5 These carpets were 
exported all the way to China where they were calted ťa těng accord- 
ing to Sui Annals, and were a much valued product. 6 At the end of Latě 
Antiquity, Jahrom, Fasa, and Darabgerd were the most important cen- 
ters of this industry, which is reported as early as the eighth century 
c.e. 7 The Hudud al^Alam enumerates the products of Fars and gives 
the following commodities for the area: salt in Darabgerd, 8 and fruit 
and produce from several cities, although their amount is unclear. 9 
More importantly, the Persian Gulf was known for its pearls in such 
places as Kanafe. 10 Istakhri in his Masalik wa Marruúik states that pearls 
were in existence on the coast of the Persian Gulf and goes on to statě, 
"and with the exception of the Persian Gulf, thcre are no other places 
that háve pearls." 11 It is because of these products and the important 
location of the province that. major investment by individuals, joint 
ventures, or the statě took ptače. A recent study of the Sasanian period 
demonstrates that agriculture was the main mode of production in Latě 
Antiquity, in which the statě invested in the building of canals and 
other means to improve agricultural productivity. 12 One can assume 
that the upkeep of roads and communication were other preoccupa- 
tions of the statě. 



' Similar lists of products are given by the Muslim authors, with sorae variation. Hudud 
al-'A\am, p. 1 30; istakhri, Mascdik waMamalik, p. 133; Moqaddasi, Ahsan d-taqasim fi ma'ri- 
fat al-Aqalim; M. J. Goeje, ed., Descriptio imperii Moslemici, Pars Tertia, Bibliotheca Geo- 
graphorum Arabicorunj (E. J. Brill, 1906), pp. 629-630. 

í! B. Laufer, Sino-lranica, Chinese Omtribuáons to the History of Cwilizaúon in Ancient 
Írán with Speciál Reference w the History ofCulúvated Plants and Products (Chicago: 1919), 
pp. 492-493; W. Watson, "Irán and China," in The Cambridge History of Irem, Vol. 3 (\), 
ed. E. Yarshater (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), p. 550. 

' S. Piirham, "Tarikh-e khoan-e farsh-bafi-e Fars," (The ancient histor>- of carpet 
weaving in Fars), AYANDEH 7, no. 4 ( 1981): 262-263. 

hi Hudud cd-' Alam, p. 134. 

1 Hudud ď 'Alam, p. 135. 

111 Hudud ď'A\am . p. 1 32; Dii i Pesar Amare is also claimed to háve been where divers 
lived, although it is nor known for whar reason rhey dove and whether or not it was for 
pearls; ibid., p. 13 j. 

' ' Istakhri, Masalik wa Mamalik, p. 34. Ofmutse this is untrue, but the statement may 
mt-an rhat the pearls oť Fars were valued over other pearls; for a complete list of products 
of Fars sce Schwarz, Irán im Mittelalter, Teil II. 

u F. Rahimíi-Laridjani, í.)íe Emwicldung der Beuwserungslandwirtschaft im han bis in 
sasan'disch-fruhislamischeT Ze.it (Wiesbaden: Beirráge zur Iranisrik 13, 1988). 
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In rerms oť trade and írs rouťes tor the province ot Fars, the polil i- 
cal realities and relations wirh ne i tíh bor i ni> peoples and empire^ 
accented it.s trade situation. The bulk ot the merchandise in the east - 
west trude was carried via severní routes. 1 ' These routes were impor- 
tant pipelines for trade and when one was hlocked, one tnay assuvne 
that there was either i\ reduction in the volume oí trade or probahly an 
inerease in importance of the other routes. Besides rhe Red Sea mar- 
itime routě, in the east the inain routes included the Silk Rond, which 
was the famous road that. went from China to the Mediterranean 
region; the cara van routě that came trom the desert ro lraq and by the 
shores of the Persian Oulf to the east; and the sea routě, where cum- 
modities were carried east from the Persian t.iulf to rhe Arábiím Sea, 
to India, to Eastern Aťrica, and then to East Asia. 

In the third and fourth centuries c.t:., with the cstablishment ot 
the Sasanian and the Eastern Roman empires, the Silk Road trade was 
secure and bustling. 14 The Silk Road, which had been importanr: and 
busy sincc the Parthian period, became limited due rhe Perso-Roman 
wars, námely rhose in 502-506 c.e., 527-561 cb, and 602-629 c.t.. 11 
Finally, it has been noted that it is difricult to gauge the intensity of the 
Silk Road trade hefore the Islamic period." 1 Hor these reasons, námely 
the political situation, trade appears to háve been. more brisk on the 
coast and the Persian Gulf, thus Fars was an important center in long- 

distance trade. 

Sources inťorm us that caravans left Fars for India and stopped in 
such places in eastern Fars as Abadeh, Bardanakan, and Jahak, making 
their way to Kerman and beyond. 17 Sources also mention that many 
traders and businessmen lived in the province oí Fars along the Per- 
sian Gulf, 1 * as well as on the coast oť Kerman, all the way to Debal in 
Sind, as far as the coast of India and China. 1 " Trade with Róme declined 



l! A. Mustuli, Rohane sasani (Sasanian Roads) (Tuhran: (Jeojjraphical PuHication of 
the University of Tehran", no. 1 , n.d.). Hor the roads in Fars and Kerman, see C Bnmner, 
"Cjeographiťal and Ad ministran ve Divisions: Settlemente and Economy," in The Camlmáge 
llistt>ry of han, vol. 5, no. 2, ed. E. Yarsharer (Camhridne: Cumhridge University Press. 

1983) pp. 750-754- ,,,,,. ic u n 

i4 J. H. Rentley, Old World Encoumers, ( ;««*-(. uítural Umtacts and kxchan&> m I iv 

Modem Times (New York: Oxford University Press, 1993), p. }}■ 

^ A. H. M. Jones, "Asian Trade in Antiquity," in hlanx and the Trade oj Asia, ed. \\ S. 
Hichards (Philadelphia: University ofPennsylvania Press, 1970), p.g. 

1(1 j. Kroger, "Sasanian [ran and India: Questions oť Interacrion," in South Asian Archae- 
uír)gy, ed. H. Hártel (Ass<x:iarion of South Asian Archacolntfisrs in Western Europe, ")7v)< 
p. 446. 

17 }iududaL-'Alam, p. nv 

IM Hudiulal-'Alam, pp. 130, 131, 1 }2, 135. 

10 Masalik wa Mamatik, p. 37; E. H. Schafer, The Golden Peaches of Samartumd, A Study 
in T 'ang Ext nics ( Bcrk el cy : U n i ve n. i ty ot ( ^ 1 i forn ia 1 1 ress , 1 96 3 ) pp . 1 2 - 1 >, . 
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in the latě Sasanian period in Mesopotamia because the Sasanians 
deliberately increased export tariffs on the Persian side. 20 The war over 
Armenia also reduced the amount of trade in the north, further reduc- 
ing the Silic Road trade. Beginníng in the sbcth century, the Romans 
forbade the sále of copper and iron to the Persians, 21 and the Sasanians 
inflated the price of silk during the reign of Justinian. These measures 
forced the Romans to search for new avenues for trade. These new ave- 
nues would no longer be through Mesopotamia, but via the sea routes 
from Clysma (Suez) to the Axumite kíngdom (Eritrea) to Yemen and 
Hadhramaut. 22 The trade wars on the sea will be discussed below, but 
it should be mentioned that Justinian had decided to no longer buy silk 
from the Persians and instead resorted to trade with Christian monks 
in India who had leamed the art of making silk. 23 This tactic, however, 
eventually failed and the Persians kept the monopoly over the silk trade 
a while longer. 

It is under these circumstances that Arabia became an important 
trading center in the latě Sasanian period, since trade in Mesopotamia 
was prevented from going farther west. Thus the desert routě 24 was a 
way to stimulate trade in Arabia in this period, not only from western 
Arabia by the Romans, but also from eastern Arabia by the Persians. It 
is not certain how conducive this Arabian routě was to a large volume 
of trade in Latě Antiquity, but it was certainly a factor in the increased 
trade for such cities as Mecca. We must turn to the third and the most 
important routě for trade, that is, the maritime trade. 



The Persian Gulf Economy 

The failure of the traditional routes elevated the significance of Fars 
and the Persian Gulf ports and cities. The ports were also linked to the 
inland cities, where imported commodities from the east were brought 
oř kept to be sold to other merchants. The Sasanian hold on the Per- 
sian Gulf was apparent from the beginning: from the start of the 



20 Jones, "Asian Trade in Anriquíty," p. 8. 

2 V. Lukonin, "Administrativě Institutions During the Parthian and the Sasanian 
Period," in The Cambridge History aflran, vol. 3, no. 2, ed. E. Yarshater (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1984), p. 744. 

22 Joncs, "Asian Trade in Antiquity," p. 9. 

2 ; Procopii Caesariensii Historiarum Temporis Sui Tetras Altera, De Bello Gothico, Lib. 
IV, ca XVII, 212, translated from the Greek into Latin by Claudius Maltretus (Venice, 
1729), in R. C. Cavc and H. H. Coulson, A Sources Bookfor Medieval Eamomic Hisurry (New 
York: Biblo and Tannen, 1965), pp. 244—145. 

- í4 Jones, "Asian Trade in Antiquity," p. 9. 
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dynasty in the chial ccntury i .ií. porrs and rorts were cstii blislied on 
rhc Persian and Arab side ot the Persian Gult. :i The rca.son tor the>e 
potts and rorts, hovvcvcr, is nor clear, sinue it is implausihle rhat ;i 
Sasanian navy would háve hcen si a lion ed in rhese places hec: a use wirh 
the exception ot a tew accounts, there is no meniiun ol n Sasanian 
navy.- 6 The Middle Persian text, Kárnámag i Ardaxšir Papagdn ( Í7i.. j 
B(H>k oj the Deeds oj Ardaxshir the Son oj Pápagán) descrihes the huilding 
ot one of these ports, which still survives during lbe reign ot ArdaxřJr 
I (224-240 A.n.): "when he (Ardaxshir) savv ihe sea wirh his eyes, he 
gave ho máge to the Clods and na med thar rosta, l^ox-Ardaxshir 1 ' (i.e., 
Bushihr). 1 "' 

The archaeo logica l evidence suggcsts that the port ot Bushihr was 
linked to Kazerun and Sheraz hy a road ušed tor the export of commoď 
ities to other regions, and íts closeness to the center of Fars (i.e., Sheraz) 
must háve made it an important port.-'* The other important port was 
Siraf, which was linked hy road to Firuzahad and to Sheraz. - The 
Sasanian site of Siraf dates írom the time ot Shabuhr II. í0 In Sirať we 
find the remains oťa Sasanian fořt under an Islamic city. The existence 
ot Sasanian coinV' and portery fragment s a trest to the existence ot a 
S as a n i an s i tc . > - Th e re we re a 1 so c h am her ti >mbs , ty p ica I. ot Zo r oa s 1 1* i a n 



Ji A. Wílliamson, "Persian Činit Conimcrci; iii the Sassanian Periixl and the First Two 
Cent u r i es of I si um," Bas ran C/icnosi wu Horuir-i.: Irán g-10 (1972): 97-109; M. Ker v ran, 
"Forteresses, cn třepot s et c oni měrce: 11 ne liisroire a suivre depu i s Iťs rois sassanides jusqu' 
aux princes ďomuiz," in Jtinéraires ďoriťiu, hommagc* it (.'.Luide (.'.ahen, edn. R. C Áiriel and 
R. ( íysclen, Res Orientales 6 (1994), pp. 525-550. 

■'■" I. RíTin, Daryaruiwaníi-ye iranum (Tlie Seainanship ot Iranians), vol. 1, 1 ť^o, l leb 
run) pp. 251-255. 

:,; R. Farahwashi, cd., Kamamufi i Ardtixíir i Pábagán (Tehran: University ot Tehran 
Press, j 354), p. 46; tor generál remarks 011 the imporr.ancc ot port* in llie Sasanian period 
see M. Ker vran, "Forteresses, entrepors et co 111 měrce: 11 ne hisroire a suivre deptiis les rois 
sassanides jusqu' aux princes ďonnnz," in Itinériures ď orient, himmages aGlaude Llahen, ed.s. 
R. Curie! et R. Gyselen, Res Orientales 6 (1994). pp. 525-350. See also I. Ra'in, l>.irya 
nawardi-ye iranian, pp. 251-255; On the import ance of the Persian Gult tor ArdaxŠtr l see. 
V. F. Piacentini, "Ardashir I Papakán and the Wars againsr rl\e Arahs: Work in jí Hypotlie- 
sis on the Sasanian Hold o) rhc (.ml i,'' ihoceeclings nf the Seminář jor Arábiím Stiuiies is 
(1985): 57-7S. 

'"■■ R. Boucharlar and J. F Sallcs, " I he History and Archaeology ot the Cíulf irom rhc 
5th Century »■•■'• to the 7rh Century A.n.: A Review ot the Evidence," Procmiings oj the 
Seminář for Anih Studies (19H1 ): 60; tlie authors identity Rew-Ardaxshir with Bushihr. p. 
6y. Bushihr was a diocesan cenrer ior a Christian archbishop created in Far-F in 415/420 
A.n. under Shabuhr II, pp. 69-70. 

■■" Ibid., p. 66. 

''-' D. Huff, "Archeology IV. Sasanian," in Encyclofxwdia Iranica (1989), p. 505. 

11 N . M . Lo wi ck , Třic Coins and M< mumental Inscrifnú ms. The British 1 n s 1 i 1 11 1 c ol IV 1 - 
stan Srudies, Sirať 15 (1985): 11-16. 

'■'■ V. F Piacentini, Mercřwnts-MtTcrujruíiiť and Militítry Pnwer in the Persian Uulj (suri- 
ylm/SruthriyajSiraJ) (Róme: Arri della Accademia Nacionále dei Lince i, iy<>2), p. 117. 
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astodan, 35 found in the hillsides behind Siraf. 34 In the Sasanian period, 
Siraf appears to háve been a military outpost, while in the Islamic 
period it was transformed into a trading port. It was first mentioned in 
about 850 a.d. as a fíourishing port, and Istakhri states that in the tenth 
century it was a prosperous city rivaled only by Sheraz in the province 
of Persis. By the thirteenth century the city was in ruins. 35 The city pian 
shows it. was laid out with drainage and sewage pipes. It is claimed that 
this early Islamic type of town still shows Sasanian stylistic influence. 
The city also shows its importance in trade. There were thousands of 
fragments of Chinese porcelain, together with coins from Spain, Rus- 
sia, and Syria, and the earliest legible, dated Islamic coins. Glass, lapis 
lazuli, and much Sasanian- Islamic ware were also found. 36 Coins were 
found on the site that attest to its occupation in the latě seventh cen- 
tury. 37 In fact, Baldehuri refers to the capture of the Sasanian castle of 
Siraf during the Muslim conquest.™ Although it is not clear whether 
Siraf was a port already at the end of the Sasanian period, it appears 
that even if we assume it was only a military outpost, it may háve func- 
tioned as a pláce where sea trafik was monitored and was ušed as a spot 
for securing the Persian Gulf. 

Istakhri states that the houses in Siraf were built with a wood called 
Saj, brought from India and Zanzibar, 39 which again points to the citys 
trade relations. In fact, the inhabitants of Siraf were known for their 
maritime travel, and it is stated that the people of Siraf made their liv- 
ing through trade via the sea. In order to make this point Istakhri 
relates the following story: 



,! Asrodan: a receptaclc for the bones; sec L. Triimpelmann, "Sasanian Graves and 
Burial Customs," Arábie orientak, mésopotamie et Irem méridional <k Vage. dufer au debut de ía 
txrinde isíamique (Paris: Histoire du golfe, Editíons Recherche sur les Civilisations, 1984), 
p. 317; L. Triimpelmann, Zwischen Penepolis und Firuzpbad, Grčlber, Pdáste und Felsreliefs im 
alten Per sum (Mainz am Rhein: Vcrlafj Philipp Von Zahem, 1992), pp. iy-20. The ceme- 
tery at Siraf also contained chambers, measuring 2 meters across by 1.5 meters high, which 
contained bones; D. Whirchouse, "Excavarions at Siraf: Fiftb Interim Report," IRÁN 10 
(1Q72): 65. 

H D. Whirehouse and A. WiHiamstm, "Sasanian Maritime Trade," ÍRÁN 11 (1973): 



35 



Sylvin A. Matheson, Parsia: Art Archaeulogical Guide. (London: Faber, 1976), p. 



"' lbij., p. 249. 

!7 D. Whitehouse, "Excavarions at Siraf: Fourth Interim Report," IRÁN 9 ( 197 1): 3. 
There is a Sasanian copper coin in Siraf; D. Whitehouse, "Excavarions at Siraf: Sixth 
Interim Report," IRÁN 12 (1974): 7. 

,s Ibid., p. 5- 

K ' Masalik uxiMamalik, p. 1 1 j. 
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And 1 háve heard that a man from Sirat wcnt tor trudí' to vru 1 si*a ;md 
sraycd in the l\>at íor rorry ycars atul did not come I o I and. And wlu-n 
liť came to rlu* coast, hť did not desiro to U-avi- the sca. Ho sent bis 
workers to conduct trade and niakc proti r and umu: hack to him. And 
when the ship was in ruins. hc moved iu anorruT nnt'. v 

Thus the occupation of this site. In the Arab Muslim conquerors 
may háve heen due to the economic advantages and rhe conr.ro] oť 
trade in the Persian CJulf. Farther to the east there were other cit i es oř 
ports that. had a role in trade. The.se included the site of Honnuz ar the 
Stra i t of Hormuz, which was conneeted to rhe northeasr via Jultar to 
Sirjan; 41 the port of Guzeran or Kujaran Ardeshir, located ncar Bandar 
í Lengeh, which again had a role in trade and met the needs ot the city 
of Darab in Fars; 4 - and the island of Kharg, which appears to háve 
been a latě Sasanian settlement 37 mi les northwest of Bushihr. 45 

These ports inade Fars important in terms of heing a trade center 
not only for commodities brought to its ports and taken to the inland 
cities, it was also a stopping pláce for the cargo going from Iraq to Asia, 
Africa, and hack. 44 Tlie amount of trade from the ports to the inland 
area are unclear and the terrain makes volume relatively low. Howevet, 
not only was controlling the trade in the Persian Gulf important., but 
these sites were also places the Sasanians aspired to control. 



Persians in East Asia 

By the latě Sasanian period, we know that. the Persians controlled the 
seas and came into conflict with the Romans. The question herc is 
wh ether rhe statě was ac ti vely involved in the control of the water- 
ways or simply that the Persian merchants dominated the trade with- 
out heavy statě intervention. The Sasanians were competing with the 
Romans and disputing trade concessions as far as Sri Lanka, and it 
appears there was even a Sasanian colony in Malaysia, but again they 



R ' Masalik wa Kíamalik, p. 121. 

+1 Boueharlar and Sallus, "The History and Archacolony ot the Gult," p. 66. 

4 ' B. dc Cardi, "A Sasanian Oucpost in Northern Oman." Antujuity 46, no. 184 (IVe. 
1972): 306. 

4 * Boucharlar and Sallcs, "The His tory and Archaeulogy of the Gulf," p. 7 1 - 

-h For thc existence of the Sasaniandslamic ware produced in lraq and tound in East- 
ern Africa, sec "Kilwa: A Prcliminary Report, " Azania, the Journal oj thť liritish huútuU 1 oj 
History and Archneolog? in Host Africa i ( ig66): 7. 
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do not appear to be military colonies. 45 Persian horses were shipped to 
Ceylon, 46 and a colony was established on that island where shíps 
came from Persia. 47 The Sasanians also built other ports to expand 
their trade, in such places as Muscat in Oman during the time of Xusro 
l. 48 The importance of Muscat for Persian traders continued into the 
Islamic period, for ships sailing from India to Aden stopped at this 
port. 49 By controlling the Arabian Sea, Persian merchants put an end 
to the Roman metchant involvement directly, so the latter empíre had 
to seek the aid of the Christian Ethiopians who were expelled by the 
Yemenis with the backing of the Sasanians. 50 The fact that the ports 
of Fars acted as entrepots is evident by the remains of imported objects, 
such as T'ang dynasty export wares, and other items such as coins of 
Theodosius I minted at Alexandria (376-394 c.e.) and those of Con- 
stans II from the mint of Constantinople (641-668 c.e.). 51 

Already in the fourth century c.e., Ammianus MarcelHnus tells us 
that: 

cuius per (tras omneš oppidijrum est densitas 
et vicurum, ruwiumaque crebri discursus 

all along the coast (of the Persian Gulf) is a throng of 
cities and villages, and many ships sail to and fro. 52 

This rare view of the Persian Gulf in the fourth century c.e. attests 
to the vitality of the sea trade at the time. By the latě Sasanian period 
(sixrh and seventh centuries c.e.) it is clear from Arab sources that 
many of the people who lived along the coast. of the Persian Gulf were 
Persians and that the Arabs lived in the mountains and the desert. 53 
Mařit trne trade became more important because of the political situa- 
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lion, and hence FatVs porls hecame increasin«ly centrál. From thesi 
ports, Persian traders wenr as tar as China. Fmm the be«innintí ot tlie 
Sasanian period, Persian. inerchants and orťicial missions visiieu 
China.' 4 We knovv ot a Sasanian otrieial ca I led hv the Chin esc woi\.i 
sa-jxu), who was stationed in Si-nan where the r.emples ot the celestiai 
god ořrlre was established. v ' The Roinans, in search ot silk, reluctantly 
took to the sea. This competition tor control ot tlie markets and trade 
routes is attested in several sources. Once the inland trade hecame 
scarce, the Roman.s had to resort to the sea, trom Aden to Mála bar or 
Ceylon, oř trom Suez to \Aqaba with Yemen and China.""' 

Of course the Persian merchants did not idly sít hy; rather they rose 
to the challenge. They estahlished ports in various parts of the Persian 
Gulf, the Arabian Sea, and beyond. One must ask trom where these 
initiatives could háve begun? The answer would most probably be trom 
the province ot Fars, the center ot the Sasanian power. At Suhar, at 
the mouth ot the Persian Culť in the Sea ot Oman, as well as at Hama 
and Jurraťar, there appear to háve been Sasanian ťorts that may háve 
participated in trade. v ' There was a Persian outpost at Chanam, in the 
Strait oť Hormuz, which may háve overseen shipping. w The samé sce- 
nario appears tor Banbhore in Sind, at Kilwa, where tew Sasanian - 
Islamic wares were ťonnd. i>l> These Sasaniaivlslamic vvares were pro- 
duced in Iraq and exported to Sirať on a massive scale in the Islamic 
period. ft0 In the Urnm al-Ma region there is evidence ot Sasanian 
contact, where jíreen-glazed pots trom Iraq were found. M There is also 
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evidence of Sasanian materiál at Salihiyah near Khawran in Ras al- 
Khaimah. 62 To control the shipptng close to these outposts, Persis could 
háve acted as the logistical center. 

With these measures it is no wonder the Romans were not able to 
clo much via the sea trade. This is evident from a statement by Pro- 
copius regarding long-distance trade. As mentioned before, Justinian 
wanted to compete with the Sasanians by becoming allies with the 
Ethiopians. It was the čase that the Romans had to buy silk from the 
Sasanians, and by allying themselves with the Ethiopians, who would 
buy the product for them, they hoped to avoid continuing this practice. 
Procopius states that it was "impossible for the Ethiopians to buy silk 
from the Indians, for the Persian merchants always locate themselves 
at the verv harbors where the Indián ships first put in, (since they 
inhabit the adjoining country) and are aceustomed to buy the whole 
cargoes." 61 



The Nontextual Evidence for Trade 

So far we háve discussed the archaeological and the textual evidence 
with regard to trade. We shall now look at the materiál culture to see 
what it can telí us in regard to trade and the economic situation in Latě 
Antiquity in Fars, the Persian Gulf, with East Asia. 

The Numismaúc Evidence 

Cíold and silver mineš appear to háve been scarcc in Fars. This is para- 
dox ical, since the province had a tremendous and steady output of 
drcúxms (silver coin) from its main centers in the latě Sasanian period. 
The sheer amount of drahms minted in Fars in the latě Sasanian period 
makes the province important as a financial center. There were five 
major mints 64 : Ardashir-Khurm (ART), Beshabuhr (BYS), Darabgird 
(DA), Istakhr (ST), and in the latě Sasanian period Veh-az-Amid- 
Kavad (WYHC). 65 With all these active mints, the Hudůd aWAlam 
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ment i on s only a mine at lst.akhr <,() and another in eastern Far* ar 
Na'in. (,; lstakhri mcnrions rhar Fars had lirrle si i ven '^ Neirher Mcj.slí- 
lik wa Mamalik nor the Fars-ruime ot Ihn Balxi ment.ion any sign i h ca ni 
silver mineš in Fars. Although it is usuaily thought lhát rhe reason tm 
such a great output oř coinage in Fars was duo to the míli ta ry campaigns 
ot Xusro I and later Xusro 11, eould it be that the vol ume ot trade w;is 
partially responsible tor this amount ot coinage output' Although this 
point cannot he pro ven tor a tact, it can be emphasized rhat the trade 
in the Pcrsian Oulf may háve contribured to rhis tncreased amonní ni 
coinage in the Latě Sasanian period. 

Coins found at trading ports vvhere the Sasanians had an interest is 
another way in which we can see the evidence tor trade. Ot cour se i I" 
the places where coins were found are ports or close to the .se a, it may 
be assumed that the coinage was coming via the mařiti me trade, and 
most probably řrom the province of Fars. As mentioned, the mere fact 
that during the latě Sasanian period Fars had a steady output ot coin- 
age in large amount.s raises the question oř the provincc's economic 
importance. Sasanian coins belonging to the rulers of the latě Sasan- 
ian period can be found in such territories: in Tien Tz, Yii, ClVangan 
county, the small number ot coins round belonged to those ot Xusro I i 
and Buran; in Yaoshien, Shensi, Sasanian coins belonging to Feroz, 
Kawad I, and Xusro 1 were found. In India, in Rupar in the Amble Dis- 
trict, Sasanian coins were found řrom later Sasanian rulers; these were 
found in Inner Mongol ia in Huhhot county as well. In Oman, at Sinaw 
Sasanian coins were also řound. 11 " 
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Two pieces of information, however, are relevant for the importance 
of the Sasanians and the province of Fars for trade. The first is a new 
find of Sasanian type coinage in Sind, which may be copies of Peroz. 70 
This may telí us that Sasanian coins were well known due to trade and 
that when it came to minting, these coins were copied or they were 
circulated by the Hephthalites. Sasanian coins found on the coast and 
ports of southern China also attest to trade with Fars. We know that 
Chinese merchandise reached the Sasanian empire as early as the fourth 
cenuiry. 71 While some Sasanian coinage is found in northeastern China 
at Ulugh Art, Subashi, Bogdachin, Astana, Qodjo, and Yarkhoto, which 
is the result of trade through the Silk Road, the majority of sites are 
located in eastern China with somc in southeastem China. 72 It is quite 
feasible that the sites in eastern China are an extension of the Silk 
Road, but their proximity to the coast should not be forgotten either. 
At least three sites near the sea in southeast China make it probable 
that ships from the Persian Gulf brought these coins. These are the sites 
of Kukogng, Yngdak, and Suikai, which had connections with trade in 
the Persian Gulf. 75 Many of the coins belong to the latě fifth and mostly 
latě sixth and early seventh centuries, 74 which again attest to the impor- 
tance of the Persian Gulf in the Latě Sasanian period. 

The dates of the coins demonstrate that they were deposited in the 
Ch'i period (497-501 c.e.) at Kukgong and Yingdak, which is a coastal 
province. ^ It would be instructive to look at the mint signatures of 
the coins found in this coastal region to see if there are any significant 
quantity of mint signatures of Fars. At Suikai four coins háve been 
found that carry the mints of Kerman, Istakhr, Darabgird, and Ray(?). 76 
Although the number is insignificant, we can statě that they are mainly 
from the province of Fars and the coastal region of the Persian Gulf. 
Some other coins with Kawad I's name were found in the maritime 
province of Guangdong; their mint signatures are from Fars and 
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adjoining regions and they appear ro háve come vin rhc sea routě. 
There may also be evidence of Sasanian presence in sourhern China, 
since it is elaimed thar a temple similar to that ot rhe Zoroastrians has 
heen found in the ClVangan region in sout.hem China." 11 This i.s corroh 
orared by Chmese textual evidence thar stat.es thai the mařit ime trade 
camc trom Persia — that is, the Persian (.lulť -and most prohahlv Fars 

The. Epigraphical Evidence 

Epigraphicai materials are another important source of intormat.ion 
that oceurs on Sasanian .si l ve r bowls and other objects, but more impor- 
tantly on seals and sealings, which give insight into the na ture ot the 
latě Sasanian administrativě instítutions. iV In tact, rhey are rhe most 
important primary sou re es for reconstxucting rhe Sasanian bureaueracy, 
administrativě organ i za t ion and divisions, and even the number ot 
priests.* They also provide information on the scope and degree ot eco- 
nomic ac ti v i ty, who was in charge oť these aetivities, and where they 
rook pláce/ 1 

It. is interesting in itself that many ot the bullae and sea l ťinds derive 
trom the province of Fars, and their placement around the empire with 
the name of o ne of the cities or districts ot Fars should persuade us ot 
the economic importance of this province. By using the tour sites where 
storehouses of bullae were found, námely those a.t Taxt i Sulcyman, 
Qasr í Abu Nasr, Aq Tepe, and Dvin, we can draw certain conclusions 
about: Sasanian economic history and the importance of Fars. In Aq- 
Tepe, sealings with the name ot Kerman and Ardaxshir-Xwarrah in Fars 
háve heen found, which should persuade us that Fars had economic 
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relations with the far reaches of the empire, and that only Fars can 
claim this position because of the numerous seals and bullae with 
names belonging to its cities. At Dvin, sealings from Ardaxshir-Xwar- 
rah háve been found. This fact tells us that commodities were brought 
from Fars, with Fars either acting as a port oř being where the merchan- 
dise began its routě. 82 I agree with Frye and Lukonin that the bullae 
were ušed to seal packages destined for caravan oř maritime trade, 
which is supported by láteř historical evidence. 83 A disproportionate 
number of these finds háve the names of the cities of Fars, which 
should demonstrate the economic importance and vigor of Fars in the 
Latě Antique period. The bullae also attest to the involvement of the 
Sasanians in trade in the East, as bullae háve been found in Mantai in 
Sri Lanka.** 



CON CLU SLON 

The importance of Fars may be said to háve been threefold. First, the 
products of the province themselves, such as rugs and pearls, were 
important for export, and were sent as far as China and other distant 
areas. Second, the location of Fars made it an important pláce of tran- 
sit for land and sea trade, although the terrain would háve made this 
routě less desirable than that of Mesopotamia. Because of the wars with 
the Roman Empire, the Silk Road, which appears to not háve been so 
busy, began to háve even less trafíic and as a result the sea trade made 
Fars important. Third, the steady production and sheer amount of coins 
minted in Fars may be due to the fact that they were ušed for trade. 
Coins were minted not only to support the Sasanian war machine, 
which is usually given as a cause, but by the sixth century c.E. the large 
trade in the Persian Gulf or in Fars made it necessary to mint coins in 
the province. This is why Fars appears to háve had the largest output 
of coins in the latě sixth and the seventh centuries c.E., as opposed to 
the northern areas. Coins from the mint of Fars háve been found as far 
as the ports of southern China and India, which again attests to the 
amount of trade and the importance of its routě. The reason the mints 
were not located on the coast or the by the ports was probabiy that 
inland mints were more secure. 
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ln Sasanian Persia in the sixrh and se ven tli cen tu nes, long-distancL- 
trade appears to háve aecelerated and the competítion with Ronu 
forced rhe Persia ns and the Romans r<> seek new markers. While sonie 
rrade with the West eontinued, even though there were major wars 
hetwcen the two empires, the Sasanians expanded their rrade ro rhe 
East. The trade with the Kast was cit her via l and tou tes troin Xwarasan 
ro Central Asia through the Silk Road and then to India, or via the >ea 
routes. It is the second routě that is the focus oř t his study, since all evi- 
dence indicates that. the aceeleration in trade with the East was under- 
taken through the inaritime trade. The importance ot the Persian Gulf 
and its surrounding territory hecame paramount; we can see rhis in 
Sasanian att.cmpts to control and estahlish ports around the Persian 
Gulf region and beyond. Thus their strong presence in the I^ate Antique 
period in these areas was not a mere accident hut was hrought ahout hv 
competition and control of the market. 

This control, however, should not be thoughr to háve heen x cam- 
paign oť the Sasanian statě, supported by its military. As tnentioned, in 
fact. there is little evidence ot a Sasanian military presence in the Per- 
sian Gulf oř beyond. While sumě scholars háve opted for the idea that 
the statě controlled the trade, there is not much evidence in this regard. 
This British Empire analogy that the navy opened markets is a fallacy. 
Further, one has to ask what a fořt or port could háve doně at the var- 
ious points on a coast with the absence of gunpowder technology. One 
answer would be to assume that while the statě was in tavor ot such 
expeditions and the opening ot the markets, it. was the merchants who 
took it upon themselves to find and control new markets. In the Sasan- 
ian period, not only was production mainly in the hands ot při vare 
individuals, but the econoiny seems to háve been the domain ot the 
samé people and not the statě. ss While the Sasanian statě may háve 
patrolled the roads and waterways tor security, there is siniply no evi- 
dence that a Sasanian navy was presem in the Persian Gulf' or was 
active in the opening markets in the East. Until there are such finds, we 
must think of the Sasanian control oť trade as the domain ot the private 
sector, where merchants — not the military — dominated the ecunomy. 
The economic history of the Persian Gulf is vet to be written, but this 
study hopes to háve eontributed ro the discussion that it was already 
an important economic center in antiquitv. 
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